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“Tux” is the happy smoke. It just packs the smoker’s cal- 
endar so plumb full of fragrant delight that a gloomy day can’t 
crowd itself in edgewise. That mild, soothing taste of “Tux” 
has introduced many a man to the joy of pipe-smoking and a 
regular unending procession of happy days. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


By far the most pleasant pipe-smoke in the world is Tuxedo. With 
Tuxedo you can smoke your pipe all day, and day after day, without a particle 
of discomfort. Because the rich, sun-ripened Burley leaf of Tuxedo is nature- 
aged for three to five years. Then the original “Tuxedo Process” removes 
every trace of bite and irritation. 


There is only one “Tuxedo Process”’—that’s 
why there cannot be another tobacco like Tuxedo. 
The “Tuxedo Process” has been imitated many 
times, but never successfully. 


PATTERSONS 
Zuxecde, 
TOBACCO 





WILLIAM COLLIER Smoke Tuxedo for a week and you’ll know 
Actor---Popular Comedian you’ve found the tobacco that’s plumb full of 
content and satisfaction. 


«« My pipe is always Tuxedo 
filled. I tried other tobaccos 
before I discovered Tuxedo. YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Now there IS no other.” 
Convenient, glassine wrap Famous green tin with gold S : ED 
moisture-proof pouch . ‘5c ltering curved tft pocket OC Fo eCIALLy BREPA Mire 


OR Pipe g CIGAR 
l lL 2 td, in Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50cand 90c 
“=a 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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FOR VICE’PRESIDENT 


ANY things are done quietly in Washington to 
avoid friction. Such a thing is the attempt to 
select the Democratic candidate for Vice-President. Mr. 
Whitlock has been more seriously discussed of late by 
insiders than any one else, but it is not likely he will be 
nominated. One reason is that his attitude toward the 
suppression of vice, when he was mayor of Toledo, would 
put him on the defensive and would not be easy to re- 
fute to a large and important element. 


A POSSIBILITY 


NOTHER man connected with Belgium has been 
quietly mentioned for Vice-President. Since the 
war began he has shown amazing ability in organizing 
and administering the complicated relief work. He has 
shown at least as much ability in diplomacy, his secret 
negotiations with the German and British governments 
having been complicated, difficult, and successful. First 
of all perhaps has been his financial skill. Most people 
think of Belgium as fed by charity. She was fed mostly 
by clever finance. The man who has done these things 
is in his forties and comes from California. His name is 
Herbert C. Hoover. The objection that he is not popular- 
ly known is of little importance, since he would be well 
known a week after the nomination. A more serious 
objection is that he has never been in politics. He has, 
however, given strong indications that he is a statesman. 
One advantage of having the nomination for the presi- 
dency settled is that the vice-presidency will not have to 
be settled without thought at the end of a tiring conven- 
tion. There is some real intention this year of selecting 
somebody who, if called to the task, would be strong 
enough for the presidency. 


A SURVEY OF OUR COUNTRY 


ECRETARY LANE’S report has characteristically 
broad and refreshing features. For example, under 

the general heading of “The Foundations of Power” it has 
these subheads: Minerals, Fertilizers, Climate, Water- 
power, Public Lands, Alaska, the Desert, Scientists, In- 
ventors, Children. Next comes a history of “the Era of 
Splendid Giving,” which begins: “We have given of our 
resources as no people ever did before or ever can again. 
Within fifty years we gave in subsidies to our railroads 
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public lands that exceeded in size a territory seven times 
as large at the State of Pennsylvania.” It is a brilliant 
and sympathetic picture that follows, about the giving 
of land to the old soldiers, to the pioneers; about its 
dramatic value in our life; about possibilities of the 
future. The whole report, indeed, reads like a well- 
written high romance, and Americans would be made 
into more understanding and enthusiastic citizens by us- 
ing it. The secretary pleads for two bills that will help 
to make this future just and glorious. Such bills were 
beaten last year for reasons that cast no credit on Con- 
gress and offered sufficient ground for criticism of a co- 
ordinate department. Whether they pass this year de- 
pends on the public interest that is aroused as well as on 
whether competing bills are fought for, as herrings across 
the trail. The private interests are always on the job. 
We shall return to the bills in detail, and many times at 
that. Meantime, the report has the classic quality of 
much of what Mr. Lane writes. 


ABOUT SETTLED 


T IS pretty clear that a shipping bill will pass. Cer- 

tain modifications have been suggested and have 
helped to reduce the opposition. The bill, whatever 
it may be in its final form, cannot be beaten, as was 
last year’s bill, by delay, as this session is unlimited. 
The strongest hope of those irrevocably opposed to any 
bill lies in the size of the budget that is likely to be 
caused by preparedness and the consequent attempt to 
cut out any possible item. The answer to that, however, 
will be that the navy is our first line of defense, and that 
the shipping bill is necessary to the efficiency of the navy. 


A COUPLE OF COLONELS 


S COLONEL BRYAN now leads the pacifist party, 
A and Colonel Roosevelt the militarist party, it seems 
a fair time to tell how Colonel Roosevelt gave to some 
scholars his opinion of Colonel Bryan. The Colonel was 
giving a lunch to three men of high distinction, one in 
politics and philosophy, one in history, one in classic 
learning and literature. One of them asked Mr. Roose- 
velt what he thought of Mr. Bryan. Mr. Roosevelt 
pounded the table ferociously with his fist and showed 
his teeth. “Mr. Bryan,” he seethed, “has a brain of 


three guinea-pig power’”—he paused slightly—“and when 
I say three, I exaggerate!” 
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THE LINE’UP 


ERHAPS the already famous Gary dinner will never 

be understood. History may rank it as a mystery, or 
forget it in the mass of other things. Meantime the 
Colonel is playing his game with a good deal of his old 
skill. The cards, to be sure, do not run as well as they 
once were accustomed to run, partly because he never 
had as effective a player as Mr. Wilson on the other side. 
The Colonel now has the militarists lined up, but they 
are not numerous. He has some of the Catholics, but 
he is playing a dangerous game in raising that issue, as 
he has been shown within the last year and a quarter in 
Illinois, New York, and Massachusetts. He has Mr. 
Hearst, but there are disadvantages as well as advantages 
there. He has considerable big business backing, notably 
steel, for historic reasons. On the other hand he has no 
issue. He wants to let the tariff and the currency alone; 
there is nothing left of Armageddon; and it is going to be 
extremely difficult to frame up a slogan on extreme pre- 
paredness or on the European war that will appeal to the 
west. Imagine the American farmer, even under the Col- 
onel’s exhortation, voting for universal military service. 
If you can do it, you have a strong imagination. 


STATESMANSHIP 


F ANY of our readers wishes to get a vivid impression 
of how a large part of the time and interest of Con- 
gress is taken up, he might send to the Public Printer 
for the Congressional Record for December 7th, read page 
after page given up to the introduction of private pen- 
sions or the requests for the increase of private pensions 
already established, and then if he has nothing else to 
do he might spend a few months investigating them and 
finding out what percentage of those pensions are actual 
payments for loss suffered in the service of the country, 
and what percentage represent unmitigated graft. It is 
to be said in mitigation, however, that many of the bills 
are never intended to be passed. They are merely to 
show the good intentions of the introducer. On the list 
of philanthropists we judge that Senator Penrose of 
Pennsylvania stands at the top. 


A TERRIBLE EXPRESSION 


NDLESS joy and endless pain is this our life. End- 

less, for example, is the joy and pain of language. 
A while ago we emitted a loud wail over “I know what 
I am talking about.” Now comes Julian McCoy, of Dal- 
ton, Georgia, and says he has no trouble whatever in 
selecting the worst. It is “in this day and time.” Bring 
on your favorites. There are hundreds. 


A FARMER 


GREAT man was Arthur Young, British agricul- 
turist and eighteenth century traveler. He was a 
correspondent of Washington and Jefferson in America, 
and George III. had at least sense enough to listen to his 
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advice on farming matters. The King also wrote letters 
to Young’s farm paper, that were signed, of course, by 
a lesser name. Though England and France had been 
at hardly interrupted war for almost a hundred years, 
Young was a friendly observer, and realized, more than 
a hundred years before the forming of the Entente, how 
Britain’s interests were France’s. In his Tour in Ire- 
land (1780) Young says of a possible attack on France: 


If ever the fatal day comes when that exertion is to 
be made, all her neighbors would feel it their com- 
mon interest to second and support her. It would ap- 
pear that France should have directed all her atten- 
tions to her army, and Britain to her navy. 

But from whatever quarter dangers may arise to 
Great Britain it much behooves her, while other pow- 
ers are arising so incredibly in force, to take every 
means that Providence permits to strengthen herself; 
and the most secure and solid way of doing this is by 
carrying all the arts of cultivation in both islands to 
the highest pitch of perfection that is practical. 


Obviously agriculture has receded in Great Britain and 
Ireland since Young’s time, but his view about the joint 
interests of England and France is striking indeed now 
after 135 years. Horrible and wasteful as the war is, it 
is to be doubted whether one Englishman in twenty 
regrets that his country refused to stand by and see 
France crushed. England’s own safety and Belgium’s 
plight counted enormously, of course, but the feeling 
about saving France from ruthless damage is one of the 
deepest of the war in thoughtful Englishmen. 


GUESSING 


N 1896 the Duc de Broglie published in the Deuz 

Mondes an article headed “Twenty Years After.” The 
good Duke was “exercised” (New England’s phrase) 
over the menace of French colonial expansion. “Our 
fear,” he wrote, “was that of seeing France letting herself 
drift into scattering over widely separate points of the 
world those forces and resources of every description 
which a superior interest commanded her to concentrate 
on one, and to bring to a focus (rassembler) in herself.” 
Had not Bismarck smiled upon France’s colonial aspira- 
tions, and was it not obvious that Bismarck would favor 
no French policy except the French policy which he con- 
ceived would ultimately weaken the republic? Broglie 
remarked, apropos of Algiers, France’s oldest colony, that 
after sixty years she was of no benefit to France, and 
added: 


Even those who are best satisfied cannot pretend to 
foresee the day when we can draw from our new 
possessions either a recruit for our army or a receipt 
for our budget. 


“Twenty Years After” is the title Duc de Broglie gave 
to his article. And twenty years after what have her 
African colonies not done for France! Morocco, it is 
true, continues to require a formidable army of occupa- 
tion. Morocco is the newest of French colonies, and still 
requires the ministrations of Doctor Lyautey. But of 














how much value to the French army, so soon to face the 
terrific tests of 1914 and 1915, was the experience of 
officers and men alike in the Moroccan campaign! It 
was Indo-China that developed Joffre. 


LINCOLN AND OTHER MEN 


HOUGH American journalism is rich in horrible 

examples, Greeley is the horrible example par ez- 
cellence. Greeley is one of the minor figures in W. R. 
Thayer’s fine memoir of John Hay. Here is a notable 
passage from that notable book: 


From his editorial chair in the Tribune office, it cost 
him no more effort to tell Grant or Farragut what to 
do than to discuss the pumpkin crop with an up-state 
farmer. 

A list of Greeley’s misjudgments, from the days when 
he supported Douglas for the presidency and upheld 
peaceable secession, down to the summer of 1864, when 
he labored frantically to stop the war, would serve as 
a warning against the deteriorating effects of journal- 
ism upon even a ready intellect and a well-developed 
conscience. 


Superficially, Lord Northcliffe, publisher of the London 
Times, the London Mail, and scores of other British 
newspapers, affords in 1915 some parallel with the Horace 
Greeley of our own war. There is no British Lincoln, 
however, and no French or Russian or German Lincoln, 
either. Aristide Briand, now serving once more as 
France’s premier, though not a Lincoln, is perhaps the 
most competent, energetic and courageous statesman of 
the Entente. A friend calls General Joffre the French 
Grant. Joffre’s problems have been vaster than Grant’s, 
and he has handled also a great many more troops. 
Reputations to emerge from the war, whether in political 
office, the army, or in private walks of life, will probably 
have to wait until the war is ended. 


THE WORLD AND OURSELVES 








EAN PAUL RICHTER wrote to a friend: “You treat 
life poetically, and consequently it treats you in the 
same way.” Fate is usually generous to the generous, 
petty to the petty, drab to the unimaginative, beautiful 
to those of lovely nature. In the words of Coleridge, we 
receive but what we give. In the main, character is 
destiny. 


THE COOLING SUN 


IFE on this planet will end in glacial chill within two 
million years, says M. Verronet, mathematician. 

M. Verronet’s ‘prediction is less generous than some of 
his fellow scientists’ estimates, at least one of which al- 
lows us a hundred million years more of work and play, 
love, make-believe, murder and carnage. Even if our 
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mathematician has his figures rightly calculated, two 
million years is long enough to serve a great many pur- 
poses. But who knows what supplements we may yet 
discover for this sun of ours—that now serves as heating 
and lighting plant? Who knows all the secrets stored 
for us in radium, in electricity, in forces and elements 
unregistered and unsuspected? Prophecy is diverting, 
but this world is a large place. 


MEGALOMANIA 





T A dinner to George McAneny, retiring President 
A of the New York Board of Aldermen, Job Hedges 
observed: “When a man comes to view himself as a 
moral and political necessity he has begun to decay.” 
At any rate he has become ridiculous. It is said that 
insane persons are always without humor. Certainly 
they are frequently afflicted with an exalted conception 
of themselves. Men of first class ability have often been 
egotists, but not egotists in the particular line of thinking 
themselves irreplaceable. That is a most unintelligent 
form of egotism. Goethe struck a pleasant note without 
false modesty and without conceit, when, in Tieck’s vogue 
he said, “I am as much superior to Tieck as Shake- 
speare is popular to me.” Lincoln’s lovableness is in 
part composed of his humility. The world will never 
forget the answer of Socrates, when the oracle. declared 
him the wisest man in Greece: “It must mean that I am 
the only man in Greece who realizes how little he knows.” 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 


CHURCH service is worth more (other things be- 

ing equal) than the Sunday newspaper—even 
though the sermon be not so good as the leading editorial. 
Sunday golf or Sunday baseball builds better than long- 
drawn-out Sunday newspaper reading. Old-fashioned 
people who see little of the world often have some of their 
relatives or best friends in for Sunday dinner or Sunday 
supper; which is likely to produce more individuality 
than spending half a day over Sunday newspapers. 
The trouble is not at all that the papers aren’t good 
enough. Undesirable results are the development of 
rubber-stamp language, rubber-stamp conversation, rub- 
ber-stamp mentality. 


MASTERY 


ee A REAL WOMAN,” said Goethe of Rahel Varn- 

hagen, “with the strongest feelings I have ever 
known, and complete mastery of them.” What praise! 
And how like Goethe, to couple the mastery with the 
feelings themselves. The usual way of getting credit for 
strong emotion is to be its slave rather than its master. 
and the easiest way of appearing self-controlled is to have 
nothing to control. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 


BY HUDSON MAXIM 


During the last year Harper’s WEEKLY has published articles on various aspects of the war by many prominent 
Americans, with differing points of view. We now publish, with pleasure, an article from Mr. Hudson Maxim, 


because it represents so clearly the extreme militarist point of view. 


This, of course, is far removed from our 


own standpoint, but the purpose of our series was to give it as wide an expression of opinion as possible. Among 
those who have already contributed to the series are: Lindley M. Garrison, David F. Houston, William B. Wil- 
son, Franklin K. Lane, William Kent, William C. Redfield, Albert S. Burleson, and David Starr Jordan. 


cans if we could arm ourselves with foreknowledge 
of the effects which the great European conflict is 
destined to have on American life. Pope said, 


1% WOULD be of exceeding great value to us Ameri- 


Oh blindness to the future! kindly given 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven. 


It is my opinion, however, that if we Americans could 
only foreknow all the urgent need that we are going to 
have for adequate means of defending ourselves when the 
present great conflict is over, there would be such a call 
to arms in this country as was never before voiced by a 
people. Personal and party policies and jealousies would 
be forgotten, individual and local interests would be 
submerged, and stingy fingers that never before parted 
with a cent for patriotism, charity or religion, would 
turn pockets inside out to help supply the sinews of war. 
As I have said in my book, Defenseless America: 


Pacifism has ringed the nose of the American people and is 
leading them, blind and unknowing, to the slaughter. War is 
inevitable. It matters not that, if this country could be 
roused, it might be saved. When it is impossible to vitalize 
the impulse necessary to the accomplishment of a thing, that 
thing is impossible. So, I say, war is inevitable and imminent. 

The American people could not now be roused sufficiently 
to avert the impending calamity even by a call that would 
rift the sky and shake down the stars from heaven! 


Consequently, in our prognostications as to the effect 
of the European war upon our national life we must 
take into account, first, that when it is over we shall be 
called upon to take our stand against the veteran legions 
of an invading host, armed to the teeth, and that we 
shall be unprepared. The result will be that some of the 
initial effects on American life will be a large amount of 
American death, and the American death rate will be 
in exact proportion to our defenselessness. Large areas 
of our country will be overrun and they will have to be 
ransomed by rivers of blood and tons of gold. 

Many of the young men who read this article will help 
supply the blood, and wives, sisters, sweethearts will be 
compelled to play genial hostess to the invaders within 
their homes. 

None but the brave deserves the fair, and the favors 
of fair women are a large part of war’s plunder. Ameri- 
can wives, sisters, sweethearts, willy nilly, will mother 
thousands of war babies, whose fathers have slain the 
male members of the family and taken possession of 
the home. 

The attack may come from the east, and it may come 
from the west. The dogs of war, mad with the mangling 
of one another in the present great struggle, with their 
fanged mouths flecked with blood and foam, will not be 
long held in leash. 

If the blow be struck upon the Atlantic seaboard, most 


of our factories where our munitions of war are made will 
immediately be captured by the enemy, and we shall 
find ourselves far less able thereafter to prepare to repel 
the invader than will be the enemy to hold his position 
within our gates, operating our own factories with Ameri- 
can workmen. 

We shall have to weigh out the gold as the citizens 
of Rome weighed it out to Brennus, the Gothic chieftain, 
to withdraw his barbarian horde, and our conquerors 
will throw the sword into the scales as he did, with the 
same remark, “Woe to the vanquished.” The sword is 
always weighed with the gold of ransom, and there will 
be no American Camillus to say nay to the procedure, 
and redeem the country with the sword. We shall have 
to pay the ransom, and it will be a big one. 

If we could only have the foreknowledge that we are 
doomed to pay it, and that the price will run into the 
billions, we would not begrudge the expenditure of the 
few hundred millions which would be necessary to pay 
the premium of national insurance by military prepared- 
ness. A tenth part of what it is going to cost to ransom 
us would be amply adequate so to prepare us against 
an invasion that no foreign foe would dare to attack us. 

Therefore, the chief effect on American life will be the 
result of the invasion which will follow the present war. 
The theft of our gold will teach us to lock our doors. 

I know that many will think that I am overdrawing the 
picture. I do not think that I am. If the picture does 
not have the effect to rouse every reader of this article 
to a proper sense of our needs, then I have failed to 
paint the picture dark enough. The reader can judge 
of the sufficiency of what I say by the extent of his own 
conviction that I am right. 


URING the past quarter of a century we have been 
told by the pacifists that old Mars was in his 
dotage, and was declining rapidly, and that he would 


soon pass out. But they deceived us. We know it 
now. Never before in the history of the world has the 
God of War been so strong-armed and so fearful a 
fighter. 

The pacifists have, for the past quarter of a century, 
assured us that human nature has improved so much 
under the beneficent influence of modern institutions 
and modern civilization, and that international brother- 
hood had become so dominant, that the last great war 
of the world had been fought. 

The pacifists have assured us that even should a gen- 
eral European war come, the belligerents would meet and 
fight one another in a brotherly way, with pity and 
tenderness in their hearts, and that they would do the 
thing gently, with tear-streaming eyes and upwellings of 
over-soul in their being. 

But nothing of the sort has happened. On the con- 
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trary, things have hap- 
pened of such cruelty 
as to make the shade 
of old Attila grow 
green with envy and 
the fossil part of him 
turn in his grave. 

We have learned 
that all of our veneer 
of civilization and 
brotherly sentimental- 
ity is instantly ripped 
off by the edge of the 
sword as soon as war 
is declared. We have 
learned that for all 
practical purposes hu- 
man nature is constant 
—that the human na- 
ture of today is the 
same that it always 
has been—the same 
that it was in ancient 
Rome, ancient Persia. 
ancient Egypt. It is 
the same that went 
down under the sea 
with prehistoric At- 
lantis, and the human 
nature of ten thousand 
years hence will be es- 
sentially the same as 
the human nature of 
today. It is a human 
nature that has writ- 
ten every page of his- 
tory in blood. 

It is strange how 
many of the last wars 
of the world have been 
fought during the past 
twenty-five years. And 
yet the pacifists assure 
us that the present great war is verily the last, and after 
this the millennium. 

Nothing can daunt their sanguine hope. If facts do 
not bear out their predictions they blame the facts and 
not their own lack of foresight. 

Such teachings are harmful. The hare may run from 
a thousand false alarms to every one that is real, but 
it is the thousand false alarms that keep him so alert, 
vigilant and so prepared that he is able to save himself 
when real danger comes. 

If I am an alarmist, so be it. It cannot do much 
harm. A thousand alarmists like myself could not do the 
harm that a single pacifist can do. 


FTER our ransom the people of this country will 
toe learned a very useful lesson. It will be a 
most costly lesson—a lesson of very sad experience— 
the lesson that a wealthy and populous nation must be 
prepared to defend itself in proportion to its wealth and 
population. 

A wise man has said, “Experience is a hard school, but 
dunces will learn at no other.” 

The American people at the present time are dunces 
on the subject of national defense. The pacifists have 
made them believe falsely. The people cannot help it. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF MADISON SQUARE 


“We shall be called upon to take our stand against the 
veteran legions of an invading host.” 


They are not to be 
blamed for it, never- 
theless they will have 
to pay for it. 

By our great hum- 
bling and our ransom 
the American people 
will be taught that war 
is not of necessity an 
intrinsically bad thing 
any more than fire is 
of necessity an intrin- 
sically bad thing; that 
war must be qualified 
by an adjective before 
it can have either a 
good or a bad mean- 
ing. They will then 
know that there are 
good wars as well as 
bad wars—that a war 
of defense against bad 
warring is good war- 
fare. 

War, like fire, is both 
a very good servant 
and a very bad mas- 
ter; like the little girl 
with the curl in the 
middle of her fore- 
head, when war is good 
it is very, very good, 
and when it is bad it is 
horrid 

In fact, old Mars, the 
god of war, has a dual 
personality. There are 
two kinds of him—the 
one a Dr. Jekyll, and 
the other a Mr. Hyde. 
When- Mars is Mr. 
Hyde, he is a war de- 
mon. He deliberately 
plans wars of aggression, conquest and plunder, and arms 
and equips himself and trains his men for that purpose. 
In times of peace he sends spies into the territory of a 
friendly people to find out all about their plans and abil- 
ity to defend themselves, and to find vantage points of 
weakness. His spies survey the country and get accurate 
information about topography, localities and distances, 
the character of the roads, the width: and depth of 
streams, commanding positions for mounting howitzers 
and field artillery. Worst of all, the emissaries of the old 
war demon find out those who possess pacifist propen- 
sities, the peace-at-any-pricers, laudation lovers, and 
lead them out into the limelight and work with them 
with open money-bags and eloquent tongues in their 
peace propagandas. 


HE bad Mars realizes that every gun and every 

fighting ship and every pound of gunpowder that he 

can prevent being made, and every soldier that he can 

previ at being enlisted, saves him the exact equivalent 
in his own preparation for war. 

In the face of the bad Mars posing as a pacifist there is 

a cave of the winds who -loads the air with eloquence 

from platform and pulpit throughout the land. He is 

cheered to the echo, and his women hearers shed tears 
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of sympathy when he pictures the horrors of war, which 
he claims that he is trying to avert, but which, as a 
matter of fact, he is doing everything in his power to 
bring down upon them. 

After the war comes his mask of hypocrisy is thrown 
aside, and he stands, stark in his satanic majesty. He 
no longer pretends to pour oil upon the troubled waters; 
he pours chlorine upon the troubled wind, or shoots 
bombs charged with life-extinguishing fumes, and the 
dear ladies, who contributed their coin and their tears 
when they were his auditors, shed rivers of tears for 
their own woes, and they contribute their virtue, most 
unwillingly, but most generously, to a savage soldiery, 
and many of them become camp-following harlots. 


OUNG Americans led prisoners through the enemy’s 

lines will, when we are invaded, find sisters, sweet- 
hearts, wives, with virtue gone, exposed as merchandise 
on the market for any old thing, from a glass of beer to 
ten shillings. 

All this has actually happened in Belgium, and it is 
going to happen to the people of this country unless we 
adequately prepare, and we are not likely to do that. 

When the god of war is Dr. Jekyll, he is the physician 
of war. Before war comes, he tells the people that the 
hot air emitted by the pacifists is laden with the pesti- 
lence of war, and that they must quarantine against it 
as they do against any pestilence. He tells them that 
they must insure against the fires of war just as they 
insure against any other fire. He tells them that they 
must fortify themselves with military hygiene to for- 
fend themselves against war, just as they must for- 
fend themselves with hygiene against susceptibility to 
disease. He tries to instil into their minds the knowl- 
edge that a rich and populous nation which is defense- 
less is a transgression against the laws of man and God, 
and that the way of such a transgressor is very, very 
hard indeed. 

But his warnings are unavailing; his words fall on 
deaf ears. 

After war comes we find the good Mars, who is Dr. 
Jekyll, in the hospital, working for the wounded till he 
falls of weariness; we find him, with a red cross upon 
his arm, on the battlefield, facing death with the soldiers 
to save all the lives he can. Dr. Mars the good fights 
only in self-defense, and then he fights hard. He never 
kills for conquest, never for plunder, but only and al- 
ways as a savior of somebody or something. 

Albert the Great, Albert the Noble, King of the Bel- 
gians, is a good Martian. His battles have all been 
fought for the good Mars. 

When this country is invaded, our destiny will be in 


the hands of the good Mars. He will be the only physi- 
cian who can give us hope of cure for our ills. He will 
prescribe large doses of gunpowder, numerous pills in 
the shape of bullets; he will prescribe lots of blood-let- 
ting, but it will be too late for him to save us from our 
great humbling. The proud head of Uncle Sam must be 
bowed to the dirt, for there alone can he find the needed 
wisdom. He cannot be induced to prepare adequately 
to defend himself until after that has happened. 

We Americans must put on sackcloth ashed in the em- 
bers of our burning homes before we can find wisdom, 
and we must pay the great ransom in blood and gold. 
After our humbling, and after our ransom, American life 
will still be in the hands of the good physician, Dr. 
Jekyll Mars. 

Then we shall listen to our Doctor. We shall take his 
advice and his medicine; we shall convalesce, and after 
a while we shall be strong, and very strong. Uncle Sam 
will become an athlete of Samson strength. His liver 
will be no longer white. Milk and water will no longer 
be good enough for him. He will eat a man’s food and 
drink a man’s drink. 

One of his first acts will be to scuttle the Piffle and 
send her down to Davey Jones’ locker. In recent years 
Uncle Sam has not had in his veins red blood enough to 
blush for shame even when Old Glory has been used as 
a doormat. The American Eagle is laughed at as a 
joke. 

But some day he will have the red blood for blushes, 
and the willing blood to spill, if need be, to defend his 
property, his home and his female folks from violation. 
Then he will have the sense and the sand to walk in the 
middle of the road of righteousness and make his path 
straight. He will’wear guns in his belt, and while he will 
not use the hair trigger, he will yet be quick on the trig- 
ger. No one again will be able to get the drop on him. 

After the war of invasion is over, the old American 
Eagle, phenix-like, will creep out of the ashes of our 
desolation, shed her pacifist feathers, and will thereafter 
wear beak and talons in keeping with her scream. 

Lest we forget, in this trying time of war, what we 
ought not to forget, let us charge our minds anew with 
good sense and the great truth that while there are bad 
men and bad women, and bad combinations of men and 
of women in every country, yet no great people is ever 
bad. . 

Let us remember that the great breach in international 
fellowship made by the present war must some day be 
closed. Let us try to keep it from getting too wide, 
and let us Americans remember that Uncle Sam is Eng- 
lishman and German, Frenchman and Austrian, Italian 
and Russian. 


IMPRESSIONS 
BY ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


THE THEATRE CROWD 


Oblivion or life? Both youth and age 
Pass brilliant-eyed within the playhouse door; 
And from it turn with echoed laughter; or 

In pensive mood, if life had crossed the stage. 


A STREET CROSSING 
Like hunted game, now darting here, now there, 
They cross in haste the traffic-glutted street; 
Amidst the maze of cars and cabs their feet 
Go pitter-patter, hasting ever—where? 
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Everyone who wants to be anyone at all must have some 
idea of dress befitting the station of life in which Providence 
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THE CASE FOR INTERMARRIAGE 


BY ARMAND SCHREIBER 


In any discussion of the future of the Jews, the question of intermarriage must play an important part. 


Our 


views have been expressed, and will be expressed again in the forthcoming series on schools and colleges. Mean- 
time, we are glad to print this energetic plea for intermarriage. 


irreverent scoffing seems to me very real and very 

cruel. As if to be a homeless wanderer on the face 
of the earth were not enough, the Jew was condemned 
to live forever. The punishment is more cruel than it 
appears on the face of it; for it is a well-established fact 
today that nature had decreed the death of the individual 
as well as the nation for their own good. So, when in 
view of that fact, the Jew, instead of trying to ineffectuate 
that curse, is working with all his might and main to 
preserve it, one is inclined to conjure Frederick the 
Great out of the realms of the shades and urge him to 
crack his whip and repeat his famous scolding with which 
he ordered his grenadiers to face the withering fire, “Ihr 
Lumpen wollt Ihr den ewig leben.” 

Lumpen (vagabonds) is a very apt term for describing 
those who are possessed with the selfish desire to live 
forever. Instinctively we are all vagabonds; we all fight 
bitterly to stave off the end that brings in its train dis- 
solution, and then, through an endless mixture, the re- 
birth of a stronger, healthier, better individual is effected. 
It seems to the writer that the devouring of the mytho- 
logical mother by her children is but a parabolic de- 
scription of the fate that awaits us all. For the elements 
that go towards our making are needed to feed the next 
generation, and it is but through dissolution that nature 
can accomplish her task. For a race to live forever is an 
attempt to interfere with nature’s set purpose; it is 
vagabondage, and the punishment meted out to the of- 
fender is a constant whipping at the pillory; very much 
like the one Frederick the Great administered to his 
cowering grenadiers. 

The history of the Jewish people amply proves that a 
tendency for an eternal life carries with it a retribution 
that is hardly commensurate with the doubtful honors of 
being called an ancient people. For what did we gain? 
We have become a weary, footsore wanderer on the face 
of the earth. No nation, no matter how well we serve 
her, wants us. At one time in our history we stood on 
the crossroads and then we have elected to live forever. 
In order to accomplish this we had to keep separate from 
our neighbors, and thus we were the real creators of all 
the Jewish disabilities; the ghetto, the Jewish gabardine, 
the special oath, were but outside signs of a condition of 
our own making. We have elected to live forever: our 
eyes were turned east, hoping to reach our ancient home 
so called, and thus we were strangers by our own admis- 
sion, and therefore the oppressive toleration taxes. We 
have elected to live forever: we were waiting for the call 
of the Messiah who would lead us back to the country 
of our very remote ancestors; what then were we but 
guests who have abused the hospitality of the various 
Gentile nations? And then came the crowning catas- 
trophe in our lives: we were denied the ennobling privilege 
of loving our own country; our neighbors, with whom we 
had everything in common, accused us of being traitors, 
scheming for the downfall of our own, real, and only 
native hearth. — 


Sree: Christ’s alleged curse of the Jew for his 


And all this suffering was to no purpose. Since the 
second destruction of the Temple at no time were we 
really anxious to return to that home, which, I believe 
for own good, ceased to be our home. We are essentially 
a European people; our cradles were rocked in the same 
regions where the Aryan race was born. The fact that 
in the itinerary from our birthplace we made a stopover 
in Asia does not make us Oriental; for we arrived in 
Europe closely upon the heels of the Aryans. There we 
lived for over two thousand years, and during this time, 
suffering terrible persecution, humiliating abuse, degrad- 
ing restrictions ,;we never made a serious attempt at regain- 
ing our “country,” though opportunities were not lacking. 

What the Zionist movement now claims to itself is to 
create a new state and thus relieve the sufferings of the 
persecuted Jews. Why are the Jews, after so many 
centuries, still persecuted? Let us be frank. Nobody 
seriously contends that Anti-Semitism is religious intol- 
erance; it is purely a racial animosity. And when ac- 
counting for the racial animosity it will never do to raise 
the finger of scorn and point out the Gentile as the only 
cause for our suffering. This would be but a very simple 
devise of hiding our own guilt. Though I do not for one 
moment admit that the absurd charges of the Anti- 
Semitic propaganda are true, yet I freely concede our 
guilt to the extent that living among Gentile nations, we, 
on the theory of being the chosen people, the Simon Pure 
people, have scrupulously kept up our isolation. Of 
course our separateness had been imposed upon us by 
the powers that were, but not before we were given the 
choice, and we choose to chant every Attonement Day, 
“Next year in Jerusalem.” 


UT this separate existence of the Jews among the 

Gentiles, enforced upon us at first by the laws, and 
at present by prejudice on both sides, had become intol- 
erable. Although the legislative barriers, like the ghetto, 
has been outlawed, to all intents and purposes they are 
still with us. In order to remove the extremely irritating 
conditions, the Jew has resorted to dishonorable means. 
He has become notorious for denying his race; the con- 
version of a Jew is looked upon as an imposition, and it is 
seldom, if ever, a matter of conviction. The Jew has 
been casting slurs upon his coreligionists, in order to 
curry favor with the Gentiles, this being a very unpleas- 
ant feature in the upstarts of the race. 

Even the most ardent Zionist doubts the possibility of 
persuading even a respectable minority of the Jews to 
return to their ancient home. In what way then would 
the creation of Zion mitigate the evils complained of? 
Those that would remain would still be strangers in the 
midst of their neighbors. To point out the Irish, the 
Slavs, the Italians as suffering no social disabilities be- 
cause they have a country of their own, is a mistake. 
These people, save for sporadic cases of religious bigotry, 
freely intermarry and are practically of one race, while 
with the Jew, even where there is no religious objection, 
there is the ineradicable racial antipathy. 
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However, the prospect of creating a Jewish state in 
Palestine is very small indeed. The Jews, when a na- 
tion, were never great as state organizers, were never 
great as warriors, were never great as economists; and 
these are the props upon which a modern state rests. 
What justification is there, then, for Zion? The only justi- 
fication for a separate existence that I can see would be a 
demonstration of the evils attendant upon an everlasting 
life. But if that is our historic mission today, it would 
seem that we had better stay among the nations, so that. 
the demonstration should be more accessible to those 
in need of it. 

Of course, I willingly concede that if our Jewish capi- 
talists would pool their expenditures in philantrophy 
they could buy the barren lands of Palestine, and as a 
good measure they could buy even independence, what- 
ever such an independence would be worth. They could 
go even further: they could have that independence 
guaranteed by the European powers, who would be thus 
relieved of the very troublesome and impossible task of 
getting rid of their Jewish subjects. But the glory that 
would await Zion would hardly be worth the expense. 
The best they could hope for would be a putrified state 
like Egypt, Morocco, Abyssinia, the people of which are 
all descendants of ancient peoples. In that case what 
would save Zion from becoming a football in the hands 
of the strong European powers? Not their ability, or 
their numerical strength to resist, nor the debt that 
Christianity owes to Judaism. For the Christian nations 
are very bad payers, as Egypt, to whom Christianity 
owes quite a great deal, proves. 

Even if guaranteed our independence, who can tell that 
Zion might not become a Belgium-like obstacle to Ger- 
many’s onward rush toward the Persian gulf; who can 
tell that Russia’s hold on Constantinople might not de- 
pend upon an extension of her sphere of influence over 
Palestine? In that case the future battles of the nations 
will be fought over and in Palestine. And, judging by 
the experience of Belgium and Poland, to be a war- 
ravaged country is not an enviable position. History 
may repeat itself, we may experience another destruction 
of the Temple, we may again be scattered all over the 
world, and begin anew the agonies of the centuries. 

Why the Zionist movement now, when again we stand 
on the crossroads? In the humble opinion of the writer, 
the movement, being another manifestation of the age- 
long instinct to live forever, ought to call forth Frederick 
the Great’s historic reprobation. There is no real need 
for our living forever, we have no special message to 
deliver to the nations, showing them a happier, truer, 
better way to solve the problems confronting them. The 
Bible tells us we were a chosen people; we were God’s 
first born; we were selected to proclaim to the nations 
the message, “Hear oh Israel the God our Lord is the 
only God.” The nations, with more or less modifications, 
accepted our teachings; they have made the message 
their own; and now, after work well performed, a rest is 
not only due to us, but, in justice to other nations, it is 
our duty to take it. Yet we cling desperately to the 
world stage, notwithstanding that such actors as Athens, 
Rome, ancient Babylon, Assyria, Carthage, who also had 
great messages to deliver, had long ago made room for 
younger nations, so that they may tell of their experi- 
ences and all to humanity’s store of knowledge. 

Is it worth while to face dangers and travail for the 
possible glory of creating a state like Egypt, Greece, 
Abyssinia? It may be argued that these states have lost 
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their historic continuity, while the Jews are still tena- 
ciously clinging to their ancient ideals. In proof of this 
assertion it may be cited that Judaism has produced 
many geniuses. However, I am inclined to believe that 
in producing the Jewish geniuses, the countries in which 
they were born not only share in the honors but carry 
away the better part of them. Russia, with the largest. 
Jewish population, has not produced as many Jewish 
geniuses as Germany with a comparatively small Jewish 
population. But aside from that, your imagination must 
be strained to the breaking point to picture a Disreali 
within the narrow limits of Zion. Heine in his tastes, 
in his ideals, in his yearnings, in his choice, was essential- 
ly German. There is nothing of the gloomy Orientalism 
in Mendelssohn’s spring song, or his wedding march. 
Offenbach’s music pulsates with the French joy of living, 
and you are at a loss to trace any Jewish antecedents. 
Marx’s philosophy, embracing all humanity, is entirely 
out of harmony with the provincialism of traditional 
Judaism. And the student, searching Judaism in the 
works of Bergson, Schnitzler, Brandes, Lombroso, Spi- 
noza, and even Max Nordau, is put to an impossible 
task. 


O ONE believes that the Jews should remain a 

separate people and create a new state because they 
are a chosen people and a special fate awaits them. And 
if there be one who is actuated by that crude and child- 
ish belief, it ought to be discountenanced for the sake 
of the Jews.. We were no more chosen than other people. 
We may have originated the one God theory, and it 
might be a considerable service to humanity, but no less 
deserving were other nations in the service of humanity. 
Rome created a model state organization, Athens taught. 
the love of the beautiful, Phenicia gave commerce to the 
nations; Egypt, Babylonia laid the foundation upon 
which the civilizing nations build their monuments. It 
cannot be seriously contended that humanity could have 
done quite as well without the contributions of these 
nations. 

And what has been the fate of these great teaching 
nations? Egypt is still living, but what a pigmy has 
the towering mountain born. Greece is an endless mix- 
ture of Slavs, and even so the Greeks of today are by no 
means worthy descendants of their great forbears. Rome 
died, but she lives a glorious life in her offspring. She has 
sacrificed herself for the sake of her children, and her 
children by devouring her have grown strong, beautiful, 
generous. She has created medieval Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and through them she has given to the world 
the Renaissance; she has created France, and through 
her she has made a good beginning in the reign of justice 
and continued the Renaissance of Italy; she has shaped 
the destinies of England, and with her she has planted 
in the human breast the love of liberty. She has con- 
tributed towards the making of Germany, and on the 
latter’s blood-soaked battlefields she helped the reforma- 
tion in religion and liberty of conscience blossom forth. 
Is not Rome’s career more glorious, more enviable, more 
beautiful than the career of Judaism? Would not hu- 
manity be a great loser had Rome elected to remain a 
homeless, despised, footsore wanderer on the face of 
the earth? 

Again we are on the crossroads. What does the future 
holds for us? Are we to perpetrate our clannishness, or 
are we to enrich the world as Rome did? The growth of 
intermarriages would prove that the end is in sight. 
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THE FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 


“Every time he opens his mouth he puts his foot in it.”—Cartlett’s Unfamiliar Quotations. 
36 





“JUST FOR A RIBAND—” 


BY HENRY GROFF DODGE 


ee" N THE name of the President of the Republic, and 
by virtue of the powers conferred upon me, I name 
you Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.” 

There is magic in these words. They sound cold 
enough in print, it is true, but if you have heard them ring 
out before the waiting line of heroes stiffened to attention, 
while the stone-arched arcade of the Invalides still echo 
with the roll of the announcing drums, and have seen 
the proud smile and misty eyes of the little private as 
his general fastens the cross to his tunic, and have felt the 
religious hush of the spectators massed about you, you 
will realize their magic. Every man and woman who 
hears them goes away a greater patriot than before. The 
little private, as he feels the sword touch his shoulders 
and returns the clasp of his general’s hand, almost for- 
gets the empty sleeve at his side, or the crippled leg, and 
is happy. He forgets the mud and monotony of the 
trenches, the inferno of the artillery duel and the agony 
of the jolting ambulance, and only remembers that he 
has honored his country, as his country is honoring him, 
and that he is wearing the Cross of the Legion. The 
French soldier really feels this. To him, the ribbon and 
the gratitude of his country go a long way towards com- 
pensating him for the price he has paid. 

The ceremony of conferring the decoration, in the 
courtyard of the Hotel des Invalides, is worth going all 
the way to Paris to see. Its pathos, its superb picture 


of loyalty and pride, will be kept alive in the memory, 
long after one has forgotten greater events. 

The huge stone-paved court was flooded with autumn 
sunshine and on all four sides the arcades and the gal- 
leries overlooking the court were packed with people, a 
crowd thrilled into silence by the scene. There were old 
men, many soldiers, and many, many women. Around 
the edge of the court stretched a hollow square of troops, 
three deep, motionless in their blue-gray uniforms, pre- 
senting arms. At one end, the drums corps and the 
buglers, and, a little apart, the flag with its guard. 
“Honneur et Patrie” was emblazoned on its folds and on 
the heart of every one who bared his head as the colors 
were raised. 

Within the hollow square, at one end of the court, 
were two captured German Taubes, their wings riddled 
with bullet-holes, and in front of them a group of famous 
“75's”. These guns, after having gone through all that 
heartbreaking retreat from Belgium, had turned at the 
Marne, and thundered forth their message which told the 
invaders that they could come no farther. They will 
never be fired again. Their carriages are wrecked and 
their barrels spattered with bullet marks, and the sheath- 
ing of one of them is almost ripped away. They find 
their last resting place here on the spot where so much 
of France’s glory is celebrated, and which still houses 
the living veterans of other wars. And on the most 
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mutilated of them hangs a sign which says, “Un de nos 
glorieuses mutiles’”—“One of our glorious cripples.” Paris 
loves that gun as she loves her soldiers. 


UT the troops, the crowds, and these heroic relics were 
only a background. In the centre of the court was the 
picture we had come to see. Some on crutches, some with 
empty sleeves, many in wheel chairs, some even lying on 
stretchers, and but a pitiful few erect and unwounded, a 
hundred soldiers were drawn up before General Galopin 
and his staff. There were Parisians, Bretons, and men 
of the Midi. There were baggy-trousered Zouaves, Hus- 
sars in their pale blue, artillerymen and infantrymen of 
the line. There were privates and officers up to the rank 
of colonel. There were two who wore the arm band of 
the Red Cross, and one of these was a priest in his 
cassock. 

I had seen soldiers enough in the last year—smiling 
soldiers marching away, in clean uniforms, with flowers 
in the barrels of their rifles, and wounded soldiers suffer- 
ing the agonies of gas gangrene in the hospitals. I had 
seen dead soldiers huddled behind haystacks and sprawl- 
ing in ditches on the sodden, rain-soaked fields of the 
Oureq and the Marne, and boyish, laughing soldiers, 
home on a fourlough, kissing their sweethearts openly, 
before an indulgent and understanding public, in the 
Tuilleries Gardens. But this was something new. These 
were more than soldiers. I found myself saying, “Why, 
these are all heroes, and have suffered for it.” Of course, 
thousands had suffered just as cruelly, but that did not 
detract from the fact that almost every man in this par- 
ticularly glorious hundred was suffering for his excep- 
tional heroism. Have you ever seen a hundred men to- 
gether each of whom had done something especially 
heroic? Not simply the risking of their lives for their 
country, but something signally and unbelievably brave? 
Have you ever felt what I felt as I watched them? If 
you have not, be assured that it was something to see 
and something to feel. 


HERE they waited to be received into the Legion 

of Honor, almost within the shadow of the dome 
under which the ashes of the first Napoleon rest,—their 
Little Corporal, who himself founded the Legion, and 
made the Tricolor which they were serving a flag to 
follow and to love; and over beyond the roofs towards 
the west reaching up into the blue Parisian sky, was the 
lacy spire of the Eiffel Tower, with the Tricolor whipping 
in the breeze from its summit, as if put there for this 
particular observance, in honor of these hundred men. 
My neighbor in the crowd, an old man, saw me looking 
at it, and pointed out over the roofs. “It will always be 
that high, monsieur,” he said, “as long as we breed men 
like these.” 

“Tn the name of the President of the Republic, and by 
virtue of the powers vested in me, I name you Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor.” 

The general had advanced, and was pinning the cross 
to the tunic of the first man in line, a colonel of dragoons. 
The drums rolled and the bugles spoke with the stirring 
notes of the call that marks the creation of a new Légion- 
naire. The candidate’s shoulders were lightly touched 
with the sword and the general grasped his hand as he 
gave the accolade, the kiss on both cheeks which is so 
integral a part of the ceremony to the Frenchman, and 
so scoffed at by us. Then he passed on to the next in line 
while the colonel’s shoulders went back and his head went 
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up, as he tried to look straight ahead as the manual re- 
quired, instead of down at his breast where the cross 
glittered. 

Before each decoration was given, a staff officer read 
aloud the particulars of the act that had earned it. This 
one had been cited in the order of the day of his regiment 
for bringing in a wounded comrade under fire. That one 
had held a position with a machine gun after all the 
others of his squad had been killed. Another had been 
cited in the order of the day by the division commander 
for conspicuous bravery, a coveted honor; and so on down 
the list. The names, the individual acts of bravery, 
seemed not to matter—to be lost in the whole. What we 
were looking at, and what was impressing us, was heroism 
in the mass, and the realization that men without an arm 
or without a leg were being compensated by a bit of rib- 
bon and enamel. 

The throng around me under the arcades did not cheer, 
but a wave of hand-clapping would greet each man as he 
received his cross. It was not an enthusiastic crowd, but 
one of whose intensity of feeling you were very conscious. 
Every one of them was feeling a distinct thrill Every 
one was a little uplifted by patriotism, even though most 
of them had soldiers of their own, fighting in the trenches, 
or perhaps buried in other trenches in the rear. 


INALLY, as the general passed down the line, he 

came to a little fantassin, a mere boy, surely not over 
iwenty years old. He had lost both legs at the knee, and 
was. in a wheel chair. There was not a sound from the 
thousands who watched, but as the ribbon was pinned to 
the poor grimy tunic, every civilian in that crowd lifted 
his hat and every soldier stood at salute. And then 
there happened a thing which made the pathos of all that 
had gone before seem stale and unmeaning. Not far from 
me, at the balustrade of the balcony, stood a soldier, a 
middle-aged reservist, beside a woman. As the hats were 
lifted and the hands raised to the salute, the woman 
stepped closer to her soldier’s side, took off his ragged cap 
and raised it over his head. His shoulders squared and 
his head went up, but he did not salute. And then I saw 
that both sleeves were empty. And he had no decoration. 
He was just a casualty. 


e¢y NAME you Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.” 

It is not always before a thrilled public, with a back- 
ground of troops and glittering bayonets, and with an 
accompaniment of drum and bugle, that you hear the 
magic of these words. You hear them spoken in the 
hospitals with no martial music and no guard of honor, 
as the commanding officer with his staff, passes down the 
row of white beds, and, pausing before one, whispers the 
healing formula to a poor torn body, swathed in band- 
ages. The dim, suffering eyes light up and fix themselves 
upon the face that is bending over, and I do not doubt but 
that pain is eased and even death made more bearable. 
There are few in the escort of officers and doctors and 
nurses who do not feel the solemnity and beauty of the 
ceremony, and not all of them are dry-eyed. And as the 
staff move slowly and reverently out. of the ward in 
silence, the face on the pillow looks less anguished and 
more resigned to enter, if need be, the ranks of that great> 
er Legion of the God of Battles. The tired eyes close 
again and the soldier smiles as a thin hand reaches for 
the place where the cross is pinned to the coverlet, and 
you see that another debt has been paid and another loss 
compensated. 


HI 


THE RETURN OF PETER PAN 


ITH a fine sense of the dramatic, 

Peter Pan returned to New York 
just four days before Christmas. Peter 
would have been welcome at any season of 
the year, but coming as a sort of concrete 
Santa Claus he seemed doubly so. With 
its characters chiefly children the play has 
a Christmas tang to it. 

One of the few happy stage combinations 
is that one which links Miss Maud Adams 
and Sir James Barrie. Considering the way 
things go, in the theatrical contract line, it 
is remarkable that Peter Pan is not being 
played by Miss Ethel Barrymore or Miss 
May Irwin. Maud Adams expresses Bar- 
rie’s spirit better than any other actress in 
this country. Consequently, it is a wonder 
that she is not in musical comedy. There 
are few triumphs on the American stage so 
complete as her productions of J. M. Bar- 
rie comedies. The depressing fact that 
Peter Pan was to stay “for three weeks 
only,” was atoned for by the announcement 
that Miss Adams would go on with The 
Little Minister and other Barrie plays. 

“Charm” is a dead word. People have 
long since kicked the life out of it. But 
“charm” is the only word for Peter Pan. 
“Grown-ups,” the press agent will tell you, 
“enjoy the play as much as children.” And 
why? Not because there is anything dra- 
matic about it. Not because it solves any 
underworld problems. Not because it rises 
to great heights. But just because it is 
charming. There are people who will go 
on until doomsday trying to explain the 
moral lesson that Peter Pan teaches. Thank 
Heaven it can’t be done! 


CATERING TO THE INFANT 


ee] I IS only the big men who can be 

treated as children.” So says Bernard 
Shaw in Major Barbara, which Miss Grace 
George is producing at the Playhouse. Sir 
James Barrie must be unduly optimistic. 
At any rate, he practises what Shaw 
preaches. 


SACKCLOTH AND ASHES 


HIN CHIN has departed. After a re- 

markable run it leaves New York for 
fresh fields, chiefly around Boston and Chi- 
cago. All that a musical comedy should 
be—clean, tuneful and entertaining—its de- 
parture is almost a tragedy. From now on 
the Globe Theatre will be given over to 
Mlle. Gaby Deslys. 





















































DRAMA A LA CARTE 


HE Théatre Franecais—which has 
high aims and considerable success— 
produced four plays in the course of Christ- 
mas week. All of them were vigorously if 
not artistically presented. Our foreign 
theatres are always imbued with a good 
deal of agreeable enthusiasm, and in these 
war times it borders on patriotism. The 
French players are relentless. They tackle 
big jobs with vim and have given New 
York a number of excellent performances. 
Of the four plays produced during Christ- 
mas week, Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier 
was the most interesting. Written by 
Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau, it has 
been a favorite in the repertory of the 
Parisian Théatre Francais for more than 
fifty years. It is one of the money-bags 
vs. titles group, and has been held up by 
a number of critics as “the model modern 
comedy of manners.” 

The younger Dumas’ Denise has not so 
interesting a pedigree; but it gives a 
chance for sprightly acting. Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon and L’Abbe Constantin 
were the other two plays on the Théatre 
Frangais bill. 


SUBTLE DISTINCTIONS 


OMPARATIVELY _ speaking — and 

without attempting to assign a cause— 
the musical comedy seems to be losing its 
grip on New York. There are few at- 
tempts, and fewer successes. The “prob- 
lem play” is on the wane, too. The Eternal 
Magdalene and Common Clay are the only 
Simon Pure survivors. In place of these 
erstwhile favorites we have a host of 
comedies and farces. On January first, 
over half of the current plays in New York 
belonged to one of these groups. 

The comedy, compared with the farce, 
is supposed to have a certain dignity. 
Theoretically, a farce is distinguished from 
other comic composition by the slightness 
of its thought and its extravagant and ridic- 
ulous self-abandon. As a matter of fact, 
it is not always easy, by setting such a 
standard, to separate the sheep from the 
goats. Hobson’s Choice and Major Bar- 
bara are unquestionably comedies; Fair and 
Warmer and Lord Dundreary are just as 
surely farces. But who is to determine 
whether Rolling Stones is comedy or farce? 
And Abe and Mawruss? And Our Mrs. 
McChesney? With laughter on the rise, a 
new field of debate is opened for the critic, 
amateur and professional. 
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OVER A CEMETERY WALL LORD OF A SMALL DOMAIN 


A group of Italian volunteer cyclists leave their King Albert is walking on a strip of beach that is still 
machines and follow a band of Austrians. The marks left to Belgium. With him is General Jacques. The 
which appear to be scratches are barbed wire. King has discarded his blue uniform for the khaka. 





HOW MANY CANDLE POWER? 
This huge searchlight is being used by the Germans in Flanders, for the purpose of directing their night fire. 


WAR SCENES IN THREE NATIONS 














EVERYBODY'S ICE-BOAT 





The skate sail, one of the most attractive developments of winter sport, is a good preparation for the man who 
aspires to get into the ice racing game some day with a more complicated equipment. 


COLD WEATHER SAILING 


BY HERBERT REED 


W a discovered the possibilities of combining 
a sail and a steel runner perhaps no one will 
ever know. Perhaps some youngster once 

spread out his overcoat and let the wind propel him at a 

time when the main idea was to skim the edge of a dam 

as closely as possible. Most sports are discovered or in- 
vented by youngsters, anyway. They get to be scientific 
later. 

While evidence is lacking, there is more than mere 
rumor to the effect that the credit in this case be- 
longs to a Hudson River youngster. Ice-yachting, it 
seems, is rather an older sport than one would imagine. 
In New Jersey the ice-boatsmen have already celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the sport, and along the 
Hudson it is said to date back to a period before the 
Civil War. To Mr. Herbert L. Stone, who has gone into 
the subject with particular care, I am indebted for the 
following statement by Mr. Archibald Rogers concern- 
ing the sport on the Hudson: 

“The early yachts of the Hudson were constructed a 
good deal on the lumber-box order. They were heavy, 
hard-riding, and hard-headed, too; generally jib and 
mainsail in rig, the mast set up over the runner plank, 
and not some distance ahead, as prevails at present. 
They had short gaffs, long booms, moderate hoists, and 
big jibs. This stepping of the mast over the runner 
plank gave the boats a bad balance—that is, it brought 
the centre of effort too far aft, and also the weights; 
consequently the tendency in beating to windward was 
to luff, and this had to be avoided by keeping the boat’s 
head off. The weight of the mast being far aft; also 
brought additional pressure on the rudder. All this un- 
necessary friction caused a proportionate loss in speed, 
especially to windward. 






“This type of yacht reached its greatest development 
in Icicle, the largest ice-yacht ever constructed. She was 
built in 1869, and was improved and enlarged until she 
measured 68 feet, 11 inches in length, with sail-driving 
area of 1070 square feet. She was unquestionably the 
fastest in 1879 of any of the yachts on the river. It was 
not long, however, before an improved type of rig and 
construction made its appearance, and this was accom- 
plished by stepping the mast about three and a half feet 
farther forward, or ahead of the runner plank. This 
necessitated shortening the jib, making it more of a 
balance-sail than before. Main booms, too, were cut 
off, and gaffs lengthened, bringing the sail more inboard, 
thus placing the centre of effort in more proper relation 
to the centre of resistance. Side rails and cockpits 
gave way to wire with adjustable turnbuckles, and small, 
elliptical boxes for the helmsmen.” 

Plainly to be seen the ice-boating is quite as technical 
a matter as any other sport and quite as deserving of 
careful study. The principal question that will be asked 
by the man who wants to “get aboard” doubtless will 
be, “Is it true that on an ice-boat one goes faster than 
the wind?” 

The answer must be in the affirmative, although it 
hardly follows that an ice-boat will beat a gale. It is 
seldom that conditions are ideal even for short dis- 
tances, albeit it is over these short stretches that the ice- 
boat has made its reputation. In the neighborhood of 
Poughkeepsie, in the old days, it was not unusual for 
an ice-boat to race with a railroad train either above or 
below the big bridge, with the result that the train was 
generally beaten. It is true that the train can still be 


beaten; but it must be remembered that conditions must 
be absolutely right. 
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MOTOR CARS FOR 1916 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


ONSIDERING _ the 
i youth of the auto- 
mobile industry, and 
the fact that today it ranks 


You will find this department in every issue of Harper's 
Weekly. Write to Mr. Hilder for the answer to any question 
regarding motor cars, their accessories and their makers. 


reducing vibration to a large 
extent. Then came the six; 
first as big brother to the 





among the most gigantic in 
the world, it is not surprising 
that almost every season 
shows marked differences of 
opinion as to certain phases 
of design, and that a con- 
stant war is being waged be- 
tween the experts. 

A few years ago the issue 








four, and later as a rival of 
the four, even for small car 
use. Makers of six cylinder 
cars claimed for them an in- 
creased smoothness, flexibil- 
ity and power, and by delv- 
ing scientifically into the 
problem of construction, were 
able to overcome the obsta- 
cles of weight and an added 








at stake was the relative 
merit of the six as opposed 
to the four. Much ink was shed, and the question is still 
but partially decided. Last January saw the blossoming 
of the eights, followed in the summer by a twelve cylinder 
car. The season of 1916 ushered in by the exhibits at 
Grand Central Palace and the Hotel Astor, is rich in 
promise of a battle royal between the eights and twelves 
on the one hand and the sixes on the other; with the 
fours plodding along dispassionately, somewhat in the 
manner of noncombatants. 

People who contemplate the early purchase of cars 
would undoubtedly like to know beforehand which va- 
riety of motor will prove the most satisfactory. - Not be- 
ing divinely gifted in the matter of clairvoyance, we are 
forced to join the little band of watchers who are seated 
on the fence. But there are certain things to be said 
regarding not only the twelve and the eights, but also 
the sixes and fours. For instance: 

The four cylinder motor was a great advance over the 
single and double cylinder motors, because it produced 
a smoother application of power. Instead of one or two 
heavy explosions, followed by intervals of inertia, during 
which no power was being applied, the four cylinder 
motor gave milder explosions in quicker succession, thus 





The Apperson chummy roadster enables the tonneau 
passengers almost to face each other. 
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The new Winton—a balanced, conservative model. 


number of working parts. 
Sixes became the rule for a 
time and the fours were considered hopelessly out of it. 
But recently the four has regained a little of its old pres- 
tige, largely due to the influence of foreign engineers who 
have always believed in it. 

If the theory on which the eights and twelves have 
been designed is logical, they should eventually prove 





























The Hudson Sedan with windows and sashes lowered. 


better for pleasure cars than the motors with fewer 
cylinders. That theory seems to be that the multipli- 
cation of small cylinders gives a more even balance and 
still more reduces vibration and the strain of the ex- 
plosions. But before buying an eight or a twelve there 
is this to be considered: 

Four and six cylinder cars have been through long and 
exacting tests. They have been studied and refined and 
improved year after year. They are no longer experi- 
ments. Eights and twelves, on the other hand, are still 
in the experimental stage. That they have done re- 
markably well in the short time they have been on the 
market is not to be denied. But while one can get 76 




















horsepower out of a highly developed light six, it may be 
well to wait watchfully until the multi-cylindered cars 
have survived their baptism of mud, bad roads, and 
chauffeurs. 
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plumbing is perfect. All you have to do is to choose 
the wall paper and furniture.” And the result is that 
we see better bodies everywhere. 





Though we advise caution in the 
choice of a motor, from the cylindrical I 
view-point, we can unreservedly com- iff ‘ 
mend the newest form of body, to wit, | 
the sedan. | 

This combination of touring car and 
limousine is one of tl. most practical 
inventions of the age. Two excellent | 
views of such a body are shown on the ° 
opposite page. As you can see, the car 
may be entirely closed for use in bad 
weather, or it may be partly open. All 
one has to do is to remove the win- 





Another point of excellence in the 
trend of present day body building is 
the increasing elasticity of seating ar- 
rangements. It has taken an uncon- 
scionably long time for designers to 
break down the barrier between pas- 
sengers in the tonneau and those on the 
| front seat. Under the old régime the 
| man at the wheel and the man next to 
him were virtually outcasts. This dif- 
ficulty was solved about two years ago, 
with the advent of the divided front 
seat which provided a passageway 
leading from the tonneau into the 
driver’s compartment. That was a step 








dows and their sashes. In this form | 











the car may be used on long runs with 
little regard for what the heavens may 
pour forth, for it already has a roof, 
and the windows are easily replaceable. 











in the right direction. But even that 
did not alter the fact that the passen- 


one way. This year cars are be- 





In summer, when the top is no longer 
a necessity, it may be completely re- 
moved in a few minutes, transforming 
the machine into a smart touring car. The sedan body 
is now to be found among the models of almost every 
make. 

During the past year there has been an increase in the 



































The luggage above, showing its capacity. 


number af cars featuring custom-made bodies. This may 
perhaps be explained in two ways. First, that the taste 
of the average motorist has ascended to a higher plane 
than that upon which it has navigated in the past; sec- 
ondly, that the makers of motor cars have at last ‘come 
to realize that their products offer unbounded possibilities 
to real artists. The aim of manufacturers nowadays is 
to impress purchasers with the pleasant thought that 
mechanical details need no longer be a source of worry. 
“Don’t look on our car as a piece of machinery,” they 
say. “Think of it rather as a migratory residence. The 


The ingenious plan of t 
Marmon 41 roadster. 


ing shown that offer opportunities 
for sociability. The roadster on the 
other page, for instance, has exaggerat- 
ed corners on its rear seat, so that the passengers may 
sit almost facing each other. Another model of the 
same make presents a swivel front chair that enables 
its occupant even to turn his back on the driver if he 
feels so inclined. The phaeton-landaulet, of which a 
portion is pictured below, has folding seats that can be 
turned to face the road, or turned to face the rear of the 
ear. This also is good. It all helps to free motor cars 
from the influence of the ancient horse-driven vehicles 
which has for so long dominated the minds of designers 
of motor bodies. If there had ever been a good reason 
for placing seats in a car in oue particular way we should 
not wish to cavil. But after all there is no particularly 
good reason for making people face in any one direction. 
So long as the driver is held rigidly to his post, why not 
let the rest of the party sit in comfort on folding chairs 
round a table in the tonneau? If the scenery were below 
par they could then play bridge. 


{ 

| 
| gers were all compelled to sit facing 
he 





The extra seats in this Locomobile phaeton may be made 
to face in two directions. 
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ANY of the major Eng- 

lish novelists seem en- 
gaged in saying the same 
thing over and over. In 
These Twain Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett says his say for the 
twentieth time—going by the 
list in the front of the book, 
and including only the novels. 
Counting the Plays, Pocket 
Philosophies, and Miscellane- 
ous, it would be the thirty- 
seventh time. 

As the list grows longer, 
Mr. Bennett’s characteristic 
merits persist, but with each 
book his characteristic weak- 
nesses become more apparent. 
It is the characteristic weak- 
nesses which stand out in 
These Twain. Of what small 
things does Mr. Bennett seek 
to make his greatness! He is a sort of inverted Midas 
whose least touch makes the most solemn thing trivial. 
And his calm assurance, his journalistic trick of writing 
—how unbeautiful and commonplace they are, after the 
tactful art of, say, Joseph Conrad or John Galsworthy. 
He writes, and always has, with a sort of sophomoric 
glibness, a horrible knack of avoiding the obvious in 
the most obvious way. For him, a maid is a “natty, 
deferential wench,” an ideal house, one “in which inex- 
haustible hot water was always positively steaming, so 
that if a succession of persons should capriciously desire 
hot baths in the cold middle of the night, their collective 
fancy might be satisfied”; a wife (Clayhanger’s) one 
who had “fine wide nostrils and the delicate lobe of the 
ear, and that mouth that would startlingly fasten on 
him, and kiss the life out of him.” The truth is that Mr. 
Bennett, instead of having mastered language, has been 
mastered by it: 

These Twain settles the mystery about that queer wo- 
man, Hilda Lessways,—proves that there was no mystery 
at all, that she was merely a common, rather silly, rather 
catty woman. In his latest book she turns her attentior 
to bullying Edwin Clayhanger, and the story is mostly 
a record of their rather pitiful squabbles. The last sec- 
tion is entitled “Equilibrium”—but it is the equilibrium 
of a tight-rope walker who has fallen to the ground. We 
leave them in the end, disillusioned, reconciled, perhaps, 
but still the same pair—I almost said, the same worthless 
pair. 

Around this conjugal theme is woven the usual Five 
Towns atmosphere. What Mr. Bennett would be as a 
serious novelist without his Five Towns is difficult to say. 
Hypocrisy, provincialism, narrow-mindedness, stupidity, 
all the smallnesses of small people, are qualities in whose 
portrayal he revels and excels. No one could deny that 
his picture of life as lived in the Five Towns is depress- 
ingly real—and it is at its 








lect, Irish poetry, and Irish 
superstition. The result is 
The Passionate Crime, a fear- 
ful and wonderful book, in- 
deed. It is the story of a 
young man, Anthony Sorel 
by name, a poet and mystic, 
who takes a hut in the hills, 
where he proposes to live 
with nature and free his soul 
from the trammels of the 
flesh. There enters a wild 
young woman, a_ beautiful 
and lonely patrician of the 
neighborhood, who discovers 
in poor Anthony just the type 
of man she has always been 
looking for. She pursues him 
relentlessly. He falls madly 
in love with her, but, true to 
the traditions of all heroes of 
his type, feels that he cannot 
save his soul and his love both, and decides to escape her. 
Before he accomplishes this, however, either she or a 
fairy in her likeness, or some one else who was afterwards 
metamorphosed into her (I could not make out quite 
which), appears on his threshhold one wild night (the 
scene of the story is that portion of Ireland where every 
night is a wild one)—and he weakens and takes her in. 
In the morning he revenges his soul by stabbing the wo- 
man to death, and is shortly afterwards hung for murder. 

Being too honest to criticize what I do not understand, 
I offer the summary. 





HE first thing I happened to turn to, on opening 

Beltane the Smith was a lovely picture. It repre- 
sented a young woman, clad in the flowing robes affected 
by heroines of the middle ages, sitting on a horse and 
gazing soulfully at a youth who leaned against a tree. 
The young woman, though drawn with rather a red nose, 
was obviously meant to represent the most ravishing type 
of medieval beauty, and as for the youth, he was just that 
perfect type which combines delicate, poetic features and 
the need for a size sixteen collar. Underneath the pic- 
ture I read: “Now did she look at him, ’neath drooping 
lash, sweet-eyed and languorous.” For all critical pur- 
poses I need have looked no further. With such a starter, 
any experienced reader can imagine the book for himself. 
Beauteous but haughty maiden, noble youth who is some- 
body’s son all the time, wise and ancient hermit, wicked 
usurper, a profusion of “thou’s,” “thus’s,” “smote’s,” 
“waxed’s” “whereupon’s” etc. That is what he will im- 
agine, and he will be quite right. I can only add that for 
that sort of a book, it is well done. There are 
five hundred and seventy-two pages of it. 


MAJORITY of the writers of war books in these 
days have nothing to offer but sincerity. This is 
the case with Mr. Kipling’s 





realest in These Twain. In 
that sense, perhaps, the book 
is remarkable, but in a larger 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


France at War. It is a pas- - 
sionately sincere book. The 
story of heroism in the trench- 





sense, I think, it is only one 
more proof of Mr. Bennett’s 
essential unimportance. 


THESE TWAIN 


R. E. TEMPLE 
THURSTON has 
chosen as foundations 

for his latest story, Irish dia- 
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BELTANE THE SMITH 


FRANCE AT WAR 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 


By Arnold Bennett ©: of ruined cathedrals and 


George H. Doran Company, New York $1.50 dismantled homes, has been 


THE PASSIONATE CRIME 
D. Appleton & Co., New York 


By £: Fenple Phaeton only too thoroughly told. As 
$130 far as the war can be de- 
scribed by noncombatants, it 
has been. Wonderful and 
By Rudyard Kipling terrible writings of actual par- 
$50 ticipants are yet to come. 


By Jeffery Farnol 
$1.50 
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JEWS “ADMISSIBLE” 


N EDITORIAL in the Hartford 
Times makes clear the excel- 
lent service Mr. Norman Hapgood is 
doing by his Jewish articles in Har- 
PER’'S WEEKLY. Mr. Hapgood, in- 
stead of indulging in the usual flub- 
dub where the Jews are concerned— 
and most Jews can reel off the 
typical pro-Jewish address delivered 
by visitors to Jewish gatherings,— 
instead of this Mr. Hapgood is tak- 
ing stock of the Jews and their posi- 
tion in America. Thus he wants to 
get at the position of the Jews in col- 
leges. Now The Hartford Times— 
being published near a_ university 
city—having facilities for knowing, 
tells us that the fraternity “barriers, 
however, seem to have been let down 
a good deal in the last few years.” 
We have never regarded the anti- 
Jewish prejudice of college fratern- 
ities as of importunce; indeed, the 
fraternities have not been in the 
good graces of those who believe in 
democracy, but still it is good to 
know that in circles where privilege 
and snobbery are minor gods, the op- 
position to the Jews is weakening. 
It is the kind of straw showing that 
the wind is coming from a better 
quarter. 
—The Jewish Advocate. 








The Famous Scientific 
Safety Garage Heater 


The only garage 
heater on the mar- 
ket that is listed 
vy the world’s 
highest fire-hazard 
experts. Thousands 
in use everywhere. 
Consumes either 
artificial or natural 


Built in _ three 
sizes. Self lighter 
eliminates use of 
matches. e- 
sired copper coil is 
supplied for heat- 
ing water. Auto- 
matic thermostat a 
new extra 1916 im- 
provement. Im- 
mediate delivery 
can be made. 

Write for Free Booklet 
Our free illustrated 
booklet, “Winter 
Motoring,’’ will in- 
terest you. Write 

‘ today for a copy. 
The SCIENTIFIC HEATER CO., 
2000 Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 















Remember 


that the MOTOR DEPART- 
MENT of Harper’s Weekly is 
conducted for you. Whenever 
you want definite information 
concerning motor cars, write to 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ia5- 
Million 
Food Cells 


In that Grain °* Wheat 


Many sorts of food cells—about all we need. 

But some valuable elements which we can’t do without lie 
mostly in the outer coats. 

That’s why food experts advocate whole wheat. 





Those food cells must be broken to digest. 

That’s why wheat is cooked or baked. And, to break more 
cells, you toast it. 

But toasting, even, hardly breaks up half. 


Now We Explode Them 


That’s the fault which Prof. A. P. Anderson corrected by 
steam-exploding wheat. 

Each food cell, he found, holds a trifle of moisture. So he puts 
the wheat kernels in guns. Then revolves those guns for sixty 
minutes in 550 degrees of heat. That converts all the moisture 
to steam. 

The guns are then shot, and the steam explodes. Each food 
cell is blasted from within. Thus every element in every coat 
of the grain is fitted for easy, complete digestion. 

Puffed Wheat is whole wheat. But, more than that, it is whole 
wheat made wholly available. That was never done before. 


Puffed Wheat =" 12c 
Puffed Rice We 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














Puffed grains derive from tne fearful heat a most fascinating 
taste. The puffing makes them bubbles, eight times normal size. 
The walls become thin and fragile, ready to melt in the mouth. 

The grains are flaky bonbons—food confections—seemingly 
too dainty to be eaten by the bowlful. But they are only grain. 

Serve them as your morning cereals. Serve them in your 
bowls of milk. Mix them with your fruit. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(1155) 
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TWO 


those who own motors and those who expect to—will be 


KINDS OF PEOPLE— 


interested in the Harper’s Weekly Motor Contest. 


If you own a car, or if you expect soon to own one, 
look for the prize contest announcement in the next 


issue of Harper’s Weekly, dated January 15th. 
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$1195 buys more car quality this year than 
ever before—because the production of all parts 
has been so increased that manufacturing cost is 
decreased. Your money has a greater purchasing 
power than formerly—it will buy more equip- 
ment of the same quality, or the same equipment 
of better quality. 

The 1916 Moon Six-30 sells for $1195. The $100 or 
$200 difference between this and the price of many 
other cars buys for you in completeness of equip- 
ment and high quality of materials a sum total 
much greater than is represented by this slight dif- 
ference in price. This statement is supported by 
earnest fact and illustrated by these 


Extra Quality Features 


Powerful new Continental-Moon Motor, six 
cylinder, 3%4x4%4, cast en bloc with new type re- 
movable cylinder heads. - 

New 1916 Delco starting, lighting and ignition system— 
ammeter on dash. 

And we haven’t skimped on length—long and roomy— 
118-inch wheelbase. 

Genuine tan Spanish leather. New convex side body 
Stewart vacuum gasoline feed—gasoline tank on rear. 


Stewart speedometer. Silk mohair one-man type top. 


See the Car 
Our dealer in your town will gladly show and demonstrate 
it. Should there be no Moon dealer there, write us. 
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BOOSTERS 


BY J. L. SHERARD 


HE boosting habit finds its 

most congenial home in Ameri- 
ca. It has developed into a fine art 
or into a deadly disease, the point 
of view depending on whether some 
artistic manipulator who feeds upon . 
a diet of east wind has boosted dol- 
lars into your pocket or boosted 
them out. If you have been vic- 
timized, it is, of course, a disease 
to be classed with typhus fever and 
the bubonic plague. If you have 
been entered on the list of income 
tax payers as a result, you cannot be 
blamed for swelling your chest and 
speaking of it as the supreme ac- 
complishment in human art. 

There is no middle ground in the 
art—or the disease—of boosting. It 
is either upward or downward. Per- 
haps it is nearer the truth to say 
that it is all upward—at first. A 
skyrocket goes up brilliantly enough, 
leaving a trail of glory in its wake, 
but it can’t manage to stay up very 
long. The brilliance fades all at 
once, there is a spurt of blue smoke, 
then the rocket turns tail and comes 
scooting to earth, leaving nothing 
but a lingering smell. 

The harmful booster is a human 
skyrocket. He goes up in a blaze 
of glory and comes down with an 
expiring sigh like the dying gurgle 
of a discharging bathtub. He springs 
up like the hoppergrass and is cut 
down like the peppergrass. He is a 
big man while he lasts, but when he 
quits lasting he has about as many 
friends and admirers as an Armenian 
at the sublime porte of the Sultan. 

The true booster is like the lark— 
as long as he refrains from going on 
one. He rises with a song on his 
lips, and when he goes up he stays 
up as long as he wants. When he 
comes down, it is only for the pur- 
pose of giving fresh courage and in- 
spiration to weaker brethren before 
he takes another flight. He knows 
where to find solid earth, and he 
keeps one good eye on it while the 
other is looking up into the sky. 

Cities are built by boosters who 
emulate the skylark rather than the 
skyrocket. Solid boosting is the 
modern architect and builder of the 
city that abides, but foolish boosting 
is a blast of evil wind that will 
cause the walls of any modern 
Jericho to fall in ruins. 
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Automobile Accessories 


\ \Worth Knowing About 


Trouble-Proof Tires for Doctors 


The Woodworth Trouble-Proof Tires have a leather strip in them 

which makes them puncture-proof without making them at all 

stiff or hard riding. They are guaranteed against punctures or 

blow-outs for 5000 miles and on light machines they generally last 
bee o- 10,000 to 15,000 miles. Woodworth Trouble-Proof Tires are care- 

fully hand made from the very best materials obtainable and will not only 

give trouble-proof service but will last so much longer that they are much 


cheaper to use than ordinary tires. 
Send for our new booklet entitled “TROUBLE SAVERS FOR TIRE USERS.” 


Woodworth Tire Overshoes 


A light weight tire covering, completely enclosing the tire, fastened to the 
rim. Made of leather that is absolutely water-proof and guaranteed not to 
stretch when wet. The Overshoes are finished on the inside with a special 
finish which makes them adhere to the tire, preventing friction and wear 
on the rubber. They are puncture-proof: protect the tires from all out- 
side injury and road wear and do away with the bother of chains for wet 
and muddy roads. They are very low in price, and will save much more 
than their cost besides doing away with punctures and skidding. 

Woodworth Overshoes are excellent for retreading and strengthening old tires or for protecting good tires on bad 


roads. They are also very valuable for use over spare tires on demountable rims, protecting them from the action 
of light and air and providing a non-skid tire that is quickly and easily applied 


Easyon Chains 


are individual chains fastened to the spokes with leather covered fast- 
eners that do not injure the paint. The cross chains are of special 
design that do not cut or wear the rubber. If you carry EASYON 
CHAINS you can be sure you will not get stuck in any place where the 


car has power enough to drive it. Instead of wearing out your tires and chains by using 
them continuously in wet weather, you can run with bare tires and put the chains on 
after you find they are needed, thus saving a great deal of wear on the tires and chains. 
EASYON CHAINS are packed with a set of 8 in a bag, 4 for each rear wheel, enough to 
give traction on any roads. 
Made in three sizes:—Size 31% fits 3in. or 3¥in. tires $2.60 per set 

Size 414 fits 4in. or 41in. tires $3.50 per set. 

Size 51% fits 5in. or 5Yin. tires $4.50 per set. 
Sent express prepaid on receipt of price to any part of the U.S. or Canada with the understanding that 
if they are not satisfactory you may return them at our expense and we will refund the full amount paid. 


No-Stretch, No-Slip Ford Fan Belt 


The most satisfactory and most durable Ford fan belt on the market. 
Sold at very reasonable prices. 











Spring Oiler Straps 


Fit all makes of springs. Very easy to attach: unbreakable: very low in price. 
Woodworth Overshoes, Easyon Chains, No-Stretch, No-Slip Fan Belts and Spring Oil- 
ers will be sold by all the first-class dealers n automobile supplies in 1916. 


Send for our 1916 catalog telling about these and other goods that you will be glad to know about. 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., Can. Factory: Niagara Falls, Ont. N. Y. Distributors: A.W. Rosen & Co., 610-614 Broadway, Top Floor, N.Y.C. 
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FOR » MEN gg OF BRAINS SNOBS Grand Old 
IGARS American Beverages 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
WINTON SIX -~-Free from experimental 


risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Protect Your Car! 


and protect yourself. K: our garage as 
warm a Se: your bone home! Nowmore shivering; 
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iil ready 4 tox 
ler now. You'll 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. &; 
334-384 Eggleston Ave. Cincianati, Ohio 


Act NOW! Today!)/s14 \| 














|WADSWORTH-ALL SEASON \): 


Warm and snug in winter. Cool ard comfortable 
in summer. Fits flush to body of car—no over- 
hang, Positively no rattle or squeak. Finished of 
same material as used in upholstering car. Glass 
doors and panels easily removed if desired and set 
of curtains used in their place. Get full details 
from your dealer, or write us for illustrated cat- 
alog. In ordering specify whether for 1913, 1914 
or ng car. Sng" on application for Limousine 
Tops for Cadillac, Studebaker, Overland, Reo, 
Dodge, Maxwell, Buick, Hudson and Chalmers cars 


WADSWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 1239 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Specializing on this box makes possible this offer 
of 3 BURD Garastead Shite end Salamon Geen eenilte gored 
“= receipt of $2 bill, with name and address of 5 friends. 
back if not pleased. 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed te wear six months, Without fad- 
ing, shrinking or ripping or new shirts free. Made of fine 
white percale, with neat stripes of blue, black and laven- 
der. One of each color. Cut coat stye, cuffs attached, 
laundered and fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to17. Tie is 
stylish wide-end four-in-hand of navy blue silk pee. 

atalog of shirts of all kinds, neckwear, hosiery, handker- 
chiefs, underwear, pajamas and night shirts. Highest 


Bank References. 


GOODELL & C0., Room 108, 158 E. 34th St., New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 





Literary Assistance: Lectures, debates, speeches, 
papers. Research Bureau, 500 Fifth ay., N. Y. 





BY J. L. SHERARD 


ID you ever start on a stroll 
of a fine morning, in the free 
and easy manner of a plain, decent 
American citizen, and meet one of 
those fellows who looked down on 
you with coldly arched eyebrows and 
then bit off a frozen word or two as 
he passed his greeting? You may 
have known him as intimately as 
one possibly could since you played 
together at the mud-pie stage of 
your childhood, and you know that 
his demeanor toward you is in no 
wise due to the drubbing you gave 
him that day down on the “crick” 
when he insulted you with some 
supercilious remark about your folks. 
Since you’ve grown up and at- 
tained the age of partial discretion— 
no man ever reaches the full meas- 
ure of it, as some wiseacres would 
have you believe—you’ve learned the 
plain, unvarnished truth. The poor 
fellow can no more change his man- 
ners or his opinion of others than a 
chameleon can regulate chis hues. 
You feel more charitable to him on 
that account, although you can’t 
help a sneaking disposition to take 
hold of him and shake him as a ter- 
rier does a rat. 

Do you ever, in a moment of 
weakness induced by the applause of 
your friends for something unusual 
you have done, find yourself think- 
ing that you are just a wee bit finer 
clay than other folks? Honestly 
now, do you? Well, if you have 
committed that deadly sin, you have 


set your foot in the path that leads, 


straight to Snobland, and you'd bet- 
ter reverse the machinery of your 
common sense and take the back 
track as rapidly as you can before 
it is everlastingly too late. 

Henry van Dyke has expressed 
the spirit of true Americanism when 
he said that “democracy means not 
that I am as good as you are, but 
that you are as good as I am.” 

Remember that a snob, unlike a 
poet, can be made by training and 
environment. But, like the poet, he 
is usually born to his sad fate. Turn 
the searchlight of truth into your 
own life and see what the dark places 
will reveal. If you can stand up, 
honestly and sincerely, in the fear 
of God with van Dyke, you can 
cheerfully dismiss from your mind 
all fear about yourself. You're no 
snob, bless your soul, and you 
haven’t a taint of the breed in you. 





For 130 Years 





In Bottles and Splits All Good Dealers. 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786. Hudson, N. Y. 








ae Senme Canidae Icy Cold 
72 Hours or Steaming 
Hot 24 Hours 

Every home has need of an 
Iey-Hot. You will find many 
uses for it day and night—in- 
doors and outdoors. A _ neces- 
sity in nursery and sick room 
—aindispensable when travel- 
ing or on any outing. Keeps 
baby’s milk at right temperature or 
invalid’s hot or cold drink all night 
without heat, ice or bother of prepara- 
tion. And every Icy-Hot is as beauti- 
ful as it is useful. 


not piel Icy-Hot Values 
31. Bottle—Black Morocco 
ais trimming, 
Pt. $3.50; Qt. $5.00 
No. 740. Jar—nickel plated, wide 






























mouth Pt.$2.50; Qt.$4.50 
No. 22. Bottle—nickel, corrugated 
Pt. $1.75; Qt. $2.75 


No. 515. Carafe—nickel, Qt. $4.50 
No. 23. Bottle—Enamel—green, 
wine and tan, Pt. $1.50; Qt. $2.50 
No. 370. Lunch Kit with enamel 
pint bottle, $1.75 
No. 870. Pitcher—nickel plated 

Qt. $7.50; 3 Pts. $10.00 

All Icy-Hots are thoroughly pro- ° 
tected against breakage. Asbestos pads 
prevent vibration of inner _ bottle, 
eliminating breakage at neck. Thickly 
padded spring at bottom and thick 
rubber ring at neck absorb all shock. 
Absolutely sanitary—liquids touch 
only glass. Instantly demountable— 
easy to keep clean and sweet. 

Look for the name Icy-Hot 
stamped on bottom. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, ac- 
cept no substitute, but write 
us and we will supply you at 
above prices, charges pre- 
paid. Write for catalog. 


= Bottle Co. 
Dept. 10, 








Successful Printing 


you will find The Schilling Press, Inc., an 

organization fully equipped to handle "your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 

Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 
The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 Bast 25th Street New York City. 
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GRANT 





A Remarkable Combination of High 
Quality, Large Size and Low Price 


N those few words, you have the story This car has marvelous flexibility. It 
of the Grant Six. throttles down to one and one-half miles 
an hour on high gear—and it speeds up to 





And you also have the reason why the 
Grant Six is enjoying unheard of popularity. fifty miles. It has power to spare. Moreover, 
it is economical,—goes twenty miles to the 
gallon of gasoline (some owners say twenty- 
eight miles) and 900 miles to the gallon of oil. 
Of course, it is easy on tires. 


It explains why we have never been able 
to build enough cars to meet the demand. 
Why,—even on the basis of nine thousand 
cars a year, this season’s program, we have 
been unable to keep pace with orders for 
immediate delivery, even with greatly in- 
creased facilities. 


And its true cantilever spring suspension 
makes it easy riding on any road. We 
emphasize this feature of the Grant Six be- 
cause it deserves emphasis. 

Consider the facts mentioned and you will 
quickly realize why the Grant Six looms large 
on the horizon of value. 

We were the first to build a high quality There are three models, all built on one 
six-cylinder car priced below a thousand chassis: Five-passenger Touring Car $795; 
dollars—and it is our sincere conviction that Three-passenger Roadster $795; Three-pas- 
the Grant Six still leads in Quality, Size and  senger Cabriolet $1025. 


Power for its price. Send at once for the latest Grant literature. 


GRANT MOTOR COMPANY, FINDLAY, OHIO 


We Will Exhibit at New York and Chicago Shows 


It has always been the Grant idea to make 
its product the literal expression of the utmost 
in motor car value. 








































the fruit, the vegetables. 


your brain---in 


units or cells of the body. 





My new copyrighted book explains the Swoboda 
System of Conscious Evolution and the human body as 
it has never been explained before. It also explains 
my new and unique theory of the body and mind. It 
will startle, educate and enlighten you. 

My book tells in a highly interesting and simple 
manner just what you, as an intelligent human being, 
have, no doubt, always wanted to know about your 
body and your mind. 

Vou will chetish this beck: tutdueienabmeiin 
the first real understanding of your body and mind. 
It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior 
life; it explains how you may make use of natura 
laws for your own advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding 
of yourself than you could obtain from a college 
course. The information which it imparts cannot 
be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the un- 
limited possibilities for you through conscious evolu- 
tion of your cells; it explains my discoveries and 
what they are doing for men and women. Thou- 
sands have advanced themselves in every way through 
a better realization and conscious use of the princi- 
ples which I have discovered and which I disclose in 
my book. It tells what Conscious Evolution means 
and what it may do for you. It also explains the 
DANGERS and AFTER EFFECTS OF EXERCISE 
and EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 

My book explains the cause of HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE and HARDENING OF THE ARTER- 
IES, as wellas OLD AGE conditions, and how to 
overcome them. 

I offer my system on a basis which makes it im- 
possible for anyone to lose a single penny. My guar- 
antee is startling, specific, fraud-proof, and just as 
any honest person would naturally desire it to be. 

Write for my FREE BOOK and full particulars 
today before it slips your mind. Make up your mind 
to at least learn the facts concerning the SWOBODA 
SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men 
and women. 

If you have reached your present stage of evolu- 
tion without conscious effort, consider what your 
possibilities are through an intelligent and conscious 
use of the principles of evolution. My booklet will 
make you think. 


You will be a better human mac. 
cultivate these cells---if, in other words, you give your cells greater energy and 
a greater opportunity as well as a better and more persistent reason for im- 
proving every tissue, every organ and every part of your body. 
Is not corn better when cultivated? D 

wheat through cultivation? Is not fruit improved through culture? Are not 
flowers made more beautiful through conscious effort? Do we not have bet- 
ter horses and even better pigs through cultivation? 


Since all of these things are true, it is also true and much more important 
that you can easily make yourself better through improving the individual 





Become Wonderful in Health---Wonderful in 
Vitality and Wonderful in Efficiency for Your 
Own Advantage Through Conscious Evolution. 


Cells are wonderful beings. They are the creators of the plants, the trees, 


hey create the corn, the wheat, the apples. They 


are the creators of the rose, the lily, the violet and other flowers---they are the 
creators of everything living in the sea---they are the constructors of whales, 
sharks, porpoises and all fish. Through the activity of cells, the coral beds of 
the ocean are made. They are the creators of all animal life---they are the 

creators of you. They create your organs and the foundation of your mind. 
Billions of cells are within your body working for you. They are remak- 
ing your heart, your lungs, your nerves, your digestive system, your muscles, 
Fact, they are a constantly reconstructing your entire body. 


e 


ine---possess a better body and mind if you 


oes not the farmer improve his 


The Swoboda System, through applying the principle of Evolution to the cells of the body, pro- 
duces new human beings, new and better hearts, new and better lungs, new and better organs, new 
and better nerves, new and better brains, and, therefore, keener and more efficient mind. 


What Others Have to Say: 


‘One year ago I was an old man at forty; today I am a youth at forty-one.”’ 

‘I must state that the principle of your system is the most scientific, and 
at the same time the simplest, I have ever heard. You do not misrepre- 
sent one single word in your advertising.’’ 

“Just think of it, five weeks ago I was ashamed of my physique; today I am 
almost proud of it. I am delighted with Conscious Evolution.”’ 

Fourteen years ago at the aye of 68 I was an old man; today at the age of 
82 I am the marvel of my friends; I am younger than most men at 40. Your 
system gave me a new lease on life.’’ 

** Last week | had a reading of my blood pressure, and was gratified to 
learn that it was fully ten points below the previous reading. This was a 
surprise fo me as well as to my physician, who did not believe that my blood 
pressure could be reduced because of my advanced age.’’ 

“Doctors told me I had hardening of the arteries and high blood pressure. 
They advised me against exercise. Conscious Evolution reduced my blood pres- 
sure and made a new man of me.’ 

“The beauty of your whole advertisement is that every word of it is the 
truth. Your system is the most wonderful in the world; it gave me new 


energy, strength and life; in other words it made a new man of me. I have’ 
been an advocate of your system since the first day I used it; I have with- 
stood a mental strain during the past year which would have broken my 


health had it not been for your system.”’ 
*“‘Can’t describe the satisfaction I feel.’’ 


“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased mental and physic- 
al capacity.’”’ 
“TI have been enabled by your system to do work of mental character 


previously impossible for me.” 


“I was very skeptical, 
now am pleased with re- 


sults; have gained 17 
pounds.”’ 

“The very first les- 
sons began to work 


magic. In my gratitude 
I am telling my croaking 
and complaining friends, 
‘Try Swoboda.’ ”’ 


“Words cannot. ex- 
plain the new life it im- 
parts both to body and 
brain.”’ 

“It reduced my weight 
29 pounds, increased my 
chest expansion 5 inches, 


reduced my waist. 6 
inches.”’ 

“I cannot recommend 
your system too highly, 
and without flattery be- 
lieve that its propaga- 
tion has been of great 
benefit to the health of 
the country.’’ 

My reserve force 
makes me Teel that 
nothing is impossible, 
my capacity both physic- 
ally and mentally is in- 
creasing daily.’’ 

“IT have heard your 
system highly reeom- 
mended for years, but 
I did not realize the ef- 
fectiveness of it until I 
tried it. .I am glad in- 
deed that I :.am_. now 
taking it.’’ 

“Your system devel- 
oped me most wonder- 
fully.’’ 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1367 AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, N. y 





What is said of the Swoboda System, no doubt, sounds too good to be true. Swoboda, however, has a proposition of which you should know and 
which will, no doubt, prove to you that nothing said about Conscious and Creative Evolution in HarPer’s WEEKLY is too good to be true. 








